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Mr Los, 


You are come to take upon you the govern- 
ment of IxzLanD.—lIt has with truth been ſaid, 
there is. no ſuch iſland, were the hand of man to 
combine with the hand of nature. You are ſuc- 
eeſſor to the large eſtate, to the reſpeQable talents, 
and to that even temperature, or genial climate of 
mind, poſſeſſed by your maternal uncle. Were 


it poſſible for that greatly good character ever 


to be eraſed from your memory, you will find it 
detailed on marble, with a good deal of literary 
labour, in the library of Lord Charlemont. You 
come, at a time when general ſociety is in much 
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internal agitation, and compliment is therefore 
due to your magnanimity in the acceptance of 
a high but precarious ſtation: for, though, at a 
diſtance, this iſland may appear equable, ſmooth, 
and ſhining; like the filent ſatelite, obſequious 
in its courſe, and regular in its circumvolution; 
yet a nearer view will diſcover its multiform 
changes, its unequal motions, its librations, and 

its aſperities, | 
You come, the ſucceſſor of a Viceroy, whoſe 
name may ſerve as a date in the margin of Iriſh 
* hiſtory, but will never once be noticed in its 
page. Public, without being known ; little 
heard of, though often ſeen; he ſat at the coun- 
cil board a liſtleſs automaton, or galloped through 
the city, the terror of old women, and the envy 
of ſchool-boys. When made Maſter of the 
Horſe, he has fulfilled his deſtiny, and arrived At 
that point of ar mal perfection, for which alone 
nature and education had de ſigned him. Vet, 
my Lord, you will perhaps experience with one 
or two of your predeceſſors, that the beſt quali- 
fications for a continuance in the Lieutenancy of 
Ireland are thoſe of a negative kind. A ſoft 
ſpongineſs of character chat will eaſily acquire any 
hue, or any ſtain; a tabula raſa of intellect; a 
ſpirit invulnerable to inſult; that (for example) 
alter vain endeavors to diſunite and diſcourage 
the Catholics. of Ireland, could condeſcend to 
truck 


1 8 4 
truck and chaffer, for the official tranſmiſſion of 
their addreſs; and then ſubmit to be paſſed by 
with a contemptuous neglect, equally degrading 
to the honour of the man, and the dignity of 
the ſtation :—ſuch are the qualities beſt ſuited 
to complete the luſtrum of an Iriſh Lord Lieu- 
tenancy. 1 

The Marquis of Buckingham can inform you 
how dangerous it is for a Viceroy to be his 
own miniſter, Baited by his enemies, and devot- 
ed to deſtruction even by his friends, from the 
moment he turned his attention to œconomic re- 
form; which, to thoſe in office, was immediate, 
and to thoſe who hoped to be in office, eventual 
ruin; aſter having been drawn through the ſtreets 
of the capital by human cattle, he was hunted 
and hallood out of the country, with a full cry of 
execration. That nobleman's abilities were of 
ſuch a microſcopic kind, he was ſo prodigiouſly 
great in little things, that his activity only ſerved 
to raiſe a neſt of hornets round his head, to mul- 
tiply their petty vexations into the effect of pub- 
lic grievances, and to make private pique operate 
as powerfully againſt him as any national oppreſ- 
ſion. I ſee, therefore, a general improbability 
in any very able or active man remaining long 
in the government of Ireland: unleſs by ſtriking 
out a new line of conduct equally honourable to 


bimſelf and uſeful to the country: unleſs, my 
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Lord, he bopuleriſe himſelf more than has hither- 
to been thought neceſſary : unleſs he throws his 
mind out of the Caſtle into the country; and, by 
this political naturalization, gets the people to 
operate as a party on his ſide, and gains that at- 
tachment to his perſon, which may be gradually 
transferred to his ſtation. 

Now, my Lord, in order to bacgms ſpeedily 
popular, let me beſeech you, in the firſt and 
foremoſt place, to begin your adminiſtration where 
others have terminated, by directing your ſincere 
and early attention to the EpucaTion oF THE 
PEOPLE OF IRELAND. Not by mocking the na- 
tion with ſuch an oſtentatious ſcaffolding as was 
raiſed by the inefficient Orde, without, I believe, 
a ſingle idea of laying even the firſt ſtone in 
the building ; but with honeſt and reſolute in- 
tentions; beginning early in order to have time to 
perfect, ſome praQticable plan which may domeſ- 
ticate, at leaſt, the elements of education, and 
make ſcience ſtoop to enter the poor man's door. 
The people, my Lord, are daily becoming more 
ſenſible of their phyſical power. As ſpeedily, 
therefore, as poſſible, let that general knowledge 
be communicated to them, which is proper for all 
men in the ſocial order; as well as that particu- 
lar knowledge which is relative to the condition 
every individual may r in ſociety; and which 
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binding them to that condition by ſelfiſh and do- 
meſtic ties, may prevent them from roaming atlarge 
in the ſavagery of nature. Nature is prone to en- 
ter, like the famiſhing Orlando to the table ſet out 
in the foreſt of Arden. Orlando—< Forbear, and 
eat no more.” Jaques. Why I have eaten none 


yet.” Orlando. Nor ſhalt not, till neceſſity be 


ſerved. I almoſt die for food, and let me have 
it,” He ſpeaks at firſt with the ſtern command. 
ment of nature, and gradually relaxes tnto the 
ſmooth civility of educated life. 

Perhaps the moſt pernicious error - that ever 
poiſoned the happineſs of mankind, has been the 


prejudice, that there is one fort of knowledge 


fit for the dee NN and another adapted to the 
vulgar. 

This double doctrine, leſs noticed in theſe days, 
becauſe really more general, ſupports itſelf now ex- 
attly as it did of old, on the ſuppoſed incapacity of 


the multitude, and their utter incapability of 


enjoying practically, what they call the ſpecula- 
tive and ideal rights of man. It ſupports itſelf 
by vilifying and abuſing the human race with ſyſ- 
tematic ſcurrility, as a ſwiniſh multitude, a beg- 
gary of no value or eſtimation, thus widening the 
chaſm in ſociety, inſtead of haſtening to fill it 
up and {ſmooth it over. It ſupports itſelf by 
raiſing a cloud round that part of human know- 
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CE 1 
ledge called government, with the magic of meta- 
phyſics ; and then tinging the edges of this cloud 
with the priſmatic colours of rhetoric, ſo as to 
make it dazzle without enlightening, and ſerve 
all the purpoſes of a myſtery or a craft. 

The ſeparation that now takes place in ſociety, 


is not that of a college of prieſts, or a ſect of phi- 


loſophers on the one part, and the general maſs 
on the other, but the profeſſors of the double 
doftrine, now include, as I think, the whole pro- 
pertied community, while the remaining multitude 
are ſuppoſed equally incapable of exerciling the 
theoretical rights of their nature, as if they had 
lived two thouſand years ago, on the banks of 
the Ganges or the Nile. Add to this, that the 
unhappy circumſtances of the times, have de- 
ſtroyed all gradations of opinion; the iſthmus of 
neutrality has been worn away by the contending 
waves on the oppoſite ſides; and the anarchy of 


intereſts has reſolved into two diſtinct caſts that 


ſtand lowering at each other, like two advenſe 
armies. Ariſtocracy of all kinds, political and 
religious, haſtens to coaleſe with monarchy, not 
for its ſake, but for their own ; and with very few 
exceptions, the whole propertied community 
make common cauſe, and range on the fame fide. 
In other words, all that can, in any way, appro- 
priate to themſelves the term Gentleman, are diſ- 


tinguiſned on the one hand; and on the other, 
| arc 


1 
are thoſe who are often called, and always thought 
to be, Black-Guards. 

: Whoever ventures to talk with thi populace, 
is looked upon as holding correſpondence with 
the enemy, and to keep any communication with 
the vulgar, may very properly be ſaid to make 
a man loſe his caſt, or in more modern phraſe, 
to put him into Coventry. Whoever contem- 
plates, with philanthropic feelings, this exaſpe- 


ration that has taken place, and is every day in- 


ereaſing in the very boſom of civil ſociety, muſt 
| ſhudder at the conſequences, and muſt perceive, 


that the terrible event is avertible only by intro- 


ducing and diffuſing the ſimple in oppoſition to 
the double doctrine, viz. that truth is one and 
the ſame for all men, that the multitude are not 
to be led by uſeful and ingenious falſehood, but 
to be trained up from infancy to maturity in the 
knowledge of truth, the practice of nn and 
the communication of happineſs. 

My Lord, the well-being of the lower orders 


of the people, which is the ſtamen of every ſtate, 
can never take place while the ignorance of the 


people affords both a reaſon and an excuſe for 


deceiving them. There ſhould be a knowledge 
common to the philoſopher and to the vulgar; 


not obſcured by myſtery, or entangled by terms 
of art, and that ſhould be the knowledge of the 
rights, and the duties of mankind: here the 

| ſovereignty 
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ſovereignty of common ſenſe ſhould be the judge 
in laſt appeal. The native intelligence of the 
mind is ſufficient for comprehending the moſt 
eſſential truths. Bleſt are the men, whoſe pro- 
feſſion is not to practice on and preſerve the cre- 
dulity of the multitude ; but who, conſcious that 
the vices or virtues of the people ſpring from the 
errors of legiſlatures in foſtering public igno- 
rance, endeavour, in ſpite of calumny and per- 
ſecution, to enlighten the mals of mankind. Thy 
name, FRANKLIN ! is far more illuſtrious, by hav- 
ing enlightened what are called the vulgar, than 
bs: having drawn fire from Heaven. 
My Lord, it may appear a paradox, but I do 
aſſert, that the gentlemen reformers, have been 
themſelves acceſſary to the turbulence of the 
times. They have ſtood afar off from the people, 
in a ſort of phariſatical ſtiffneſs; and by doing fo, © 
have abandoned them too much to that inſtin&, 
which ſeeks redreſs the ſhorteſt way, and which 
knows to reform only by revolution. I wiſhſome 
may not have gone farther and deeper. I wiſh 
they may not have quietly waited for conſequen- 
ces; and when theſe were not likely to occur, 
have united to calumniate the intentions, and blaſt 
the characters of honeſt enthuſiaſtic men, who had 
incautiouſly caſt themſelves among the populace, 
and were prompt to become the defenders of 
thoſe, who from want of education, could not 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak for themſelves. If there were many, or 


any of this deſcription, who have thus inſtigated 


the ſuſpicion and penalty of the laws upon men 
to their own knowledge purely intentioned, I 
pray that ſuch may obtain that pardon from the 
mercy of God, which they would find it difficult 
to experience from his juſtice. - 

But my object, at preſent, was only to call the 
immediate attention of your Excellency, to ſuch 
plans of public education, as may gradually give 
a new turn to the national charatter and habits, 
and as it were, mix your own well informed 
mind with the maſs of the Irifh community. I 
mean not an education by /latute, ſuch as that 
exhalation of Orde's, in which © the general 
ſuperintending power of government was to en- 
force the full execution of every trult in every 
department, in which “ the children were to 
be indiſpenſibly brought up in the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion,“ and the inſtructors indiſpenſibly of the 
eſtabliſhed religion; in which, in ſhort, our 
common alma mater was turned into a hireling 
nurſe, and the rewards of genius into a job. 


This was, my Lord, a relique of a mode of go- 


vernment, equally tyrannical and puſillanimous, 
which- wiſhed to ſacrifice two of the religious 
perſuaſions in Ireland, for the aggrandizement 
of the third ; but the benevolence of genius, ſuch 
as I'am willing to believe your Excellency poſ- 


(: ſeſſes, | 


{ 


2 

ſeſſes, would rather aim at making theſe very va- 
rieties the ſource of national improvement, and by 
a fort of divine proceſs, convert into a common 
benefit, what has been deemed the origin of nati- 
onal evil. What a gigantic ſtride has been taken 
by the natural and unaſſiſted intellect of man, ſince 
that awkward Fop, (whoſe exiſtence is now known 
only as a penſioner on the Iriſh eſtabhſhment ) 
wanted to turn the Republic of Letters into a par- 
cel of corporations; thus terminating his adminis- 
tration, by an attempt to ſwathe and ſhackle the 
infant literature of the country, after having try- 
ed to ſwindle away its commerce and its conſti- 

r . | 
My principles are fo radically oppoſite to his, 
that I think government ought to have as little as 
F0fſible to do with the management of education; 
and I think alſo, that education will always wear 
more or leſs the air and have the nature of a craft, 
until it be taken more out of the hands of the Cler- 
gy. What might have been neceſſary at thoſe 
times, when all learning was centered in the cle- 
rical order, when they were the literati, as co- 
relative to laymen, operates in the preſent ſtage 
of affairs, as an abuſe rather than a benefit. 
However uſeſul that order may have been to the 
intereſts of literature, by preſcrving in their li- 
braries the reliques of antiquity, as well as to the 
intereſts of agriculture, by making the precincts 
| of 
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of their convents, ſpots of induſtrious cultivati- 
on, it would, I think, be equally abſurd at this 
day, to reſtrict the inſtruttion of youth to the cle- 
rical order, as it would be to confine the free 
preſs by the imprimatur of an univerſity ;- or to 
ſtudy agriculture from the models laid up in the 
repoſitory of the Dublin Socicty. Univerſities 
were, what boroughs once were, uſeful corpora- 
tions; and'peculiar privileges were at theſe times, 
in both cafes, the reward and incitement either 
— literary or mercantile induſtry ; but both have 
outlived the purpoſes of their inſtitution ; both 
are equally inimical to innovation; the one, from 
having been the cradle of liberty, is likely to be- 
come its grave ; and from the want of occaſional 
reform in the other, education has become much 
too monaſtic and conventual for immediate ap- 
plication to the boſoms of men, and the bulineſs 
of human life. 
| Vader your auſpices, my Lord, let a ſpirit of 
; literary competition, and ſalutary emulation, be 
called forth, and ſupported among the different 
religious perſuaſions. A Preſbyterian College 
in the North, a Catholic one in the South, under 
the regimen moſt agreeable to their diſtinct modes 
of education, would give a ſpring to literary 
induſtry, at preſent abſorbed in one corpu- 
lent univerſity, ſwollen with fat, and much in- 
clined to ſomnolency. I think there cannot be 
. oue 
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one uniform plan of national education in Ire- 
land, differing as it does in the deſcriptions 


of men who inhabit it; and Orde ſhewed Þ 


radical ignorance of the country, in ſuppoſing 
that any ' ſingle plan could adapt itſelf to ſuch 


marked diſcriminations. The preſent univerſity, 
under its ſtatutes and internal regulations never 
can become national. No meaſure could be fo 


truly politic, popular, and liberal in its ſpirit, 


as an encouragement to diſtintt ſeminaries of 
learning. Let the ſeed of learning always be 


feattered in the ſowing. Whether it be Church 
of England, Catholic or Preſbyterian, the land 


will be bleſt by its growth and fructification. En- 


courage, my Lord, the intelligent laymen of 
each perſuaſion, to lay before you a ſtatement of 
their wants in this momentous article of educa- 
tion, and ſolicit from them the plans beſt adapted 
to their different perſuaſions. A moderate par- 
liamentary grant ought to be left at your own 
diſpoſal, to help on the manufacture of mind 
throughout this kingdom ; to encourage, but not 
to endow. 

Let an emulation of this kind be kindled in 
every town throughout the country. In Ireland, 
means have always been wanting to make great 


paſſions, and great paſſions are, I think, neceſſary 
to make great, or even good men. The military 


enthuſiaſm ſpread by the volunteers, (an inſtitu- 
tion which has curiouſly affected, the fortunes of 
men» 
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men, elevating ſome to the firſt eminence, who 
called it above law, and ſubjecting others to 

puniſhment, when it was found connient to de- 
clare it contrary to law) the military ardour which 
this inſtitution inſpired, advanced the civilization 
of Ireland more in five years than in half a cen- 
tury before, and that merely by connecting the 
public intereſt with a kind of perſonal ambition. 
There was a neceſſity at that time for great men 
in Ireland, and great men ſprung out of that 
neceſſity. To make ſuch neceſſity as it were ha- 
bitual, to give a happy turn to the virtues, the 
indolent virtues of individuals, by inſpiring them 
with a love of their country, ought to be your 
aim, if you mean to govern Ireland, not merely 
for your own comparatively petty emolument. 
It is in your power to make the high term— 
COUNTRY—agitate the minds, and intereſt the 
hearts of the men of Ireland. My Lord, as you 
muſt be ſenſible of this truth, that no one en- 
deavours to ſerve a ſtate of which he is not a 
member, nor applies his powers and abilities to 
the ſervice and glory of a nation which as it were 
external to him, you ought to att on all occaſions 
as if animated with the wiſh of giving to every 
Iriſhman—a country. A thouſand intellectual 
and moral bleſſings will flow from that ſingle word, 
This alone, well commented upon, would EDU- 
CATE Ireland; and without the efficacy of this 
| word, 
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word, the iſland will continue to alternate from 
the torpor of indolence to the tumult of diſaffec- 
tion. 7 | _ 
And here, let me reprobate an inſtitution which 
J muſt have always called inhuman, but which is 
at preſent particularly impolitic—the Charter 
Schools of Ireland. I beſeech your Excellency, 
in a ſpirit of proud indignation, to draw your pen 
acroſs that part of the ſpeech intended to be read 
to parliament, which ſo vulgarly reite rates the re- 
commendation of an inſtitution highly illiberal, 
contrary to the ſpirit of the times, and the bare 
mentioning of which muſt be fo ungracious, if 
not inſulting to the plurality of the people, whoſe 
affections you would do well to cultivate, 
Our eyes and ears by cuſtom grow callous to 
what our heads and hearts condemn. The remem- 
brance of civil war is ſtill perpetuated from year 
to year, by the puerility of a flower or a ribbon . 
and we ſec hatred, and untorgiveneſs, comme. 
morated and ſanctioned, with the parade of a 
proceſſion, or what in this caſe, may be called the 
ſavage ſociality of a public dinner. We are ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee without ſurpriſe, the ſtreets care- 
fully guarded with military when the chief magi- 
ſtrate communicates with parliament, and the 
temple of legiſlature, like that of juſtice, too often 
profaned by the ſword and the bayonet: a relique 
of thoſe barbarous times, which it would well 
| become 
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become your Excellency, in every inſtance, 
to obliterate from our remembrance. We are 
accuſtomed to hear with the ſame callous indif. 
ference, the ſtale ſeſſional recommendation of a 
ſyſtem, the principle of which has, by the late 
laws, been abandoned; which, in its practice, 
turns the government of the country into a kid- 
napper of the people; and raiſes in our cabins a 
civil war between the inſtin& of nature and the 
ſentiments of religion. But I truſt, that your 
newer ſenſibility may feel the cruelty of thus 
ſanctioning the ſeduction of 2000 children; and 
the abſurdity of propagating any faith, by ſuch 
inſidious perſecution, as that which makes the un- 
happy parent ſacrifice for the immediate ſuſtenance 
and accommodation of his child, what his religi- 
on has taught him, and what he firmly believes 
to be, the ground of its future and eternal ſalva- 
tion. | 
My Lord, I do requeſt you will take the trou- 
ble of reading the account of this inveterately il- 
liberal inſtitution in any common Almanack, and 
every line will, I think, carry its own reprobation 
to an ingenuous mind, * The children,” as it is 
regulated in this unnatural ſyſtem, “ are all plac- 
ed in ſchools remote from their former abodes ; 
or in other words, they are torn from all the ſweet 


allociations that attend the intereſting idea of 


home, This is indeed a charity which thrives 
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on the extinction of all other charities of liſe; 

and the feelings of nature muſt be ' eradicated, 

before they can become nurſelings of the ſtate. 

They are bamſhed from their vicinage to a remote 

quarter of the kingdom, where all traces and ties 

of kindred are loſt and cut off; all habitudes of 

the heart ſmothered in the cradle; and when ſent 

into the world, they know not the ſpot which. $ 
gave them birth, the mother that bore them, nor 
the blood which flows in their veins. I think of 4 
4 ” the ſpeech of Logan, the Indian chief, when all 
1 his kindred were murdered by the Engliſh : 
© There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins 
of any living creature.“ It is a cold, a chear- 
leſs, and forlorn feeling of this nature, which 
muſt freeze the young blood, and placing the 
mind in a ſtate of ſullen inſulation, makes its re- 
action upon ſociety rather dangerous than bene- 
I ficial. The ties of kindred operate as a fort of 
i external conſcience upon the conduct of men, 
| deterring them from the commiſſion of great 
i ' crimes, for fear of the diſgrace which would be 
reflected upon their relatives. There is a family 
pride, a domeſtic honour, among the very pooreſt 
and loweſt of the community, that guards, and 
|| ſanQtions, and is a ſort of God for the little houſe- 
Ki hold.. Even the higheſt have ſuch workings of 
|; nature, and Lady Macbeth exclaims—“ Had he 
fi not refembled my father when he ſlept, I had 
| | | done't, * 
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done't.” The imagined countenance of her fa- 
ther was the only conſcience left, and came be- 
tween her and murder. But charter-ſchool po- 
licy makes a ſort of maſſacre of all thoſe do- 
meſtic moralities which operate upon charaQer 
and conduct, without being able, in the preſent 
ſtate of Ireland, to put a higher and nobler prin- 
ciple of action in their place; and thus, I fear, 
this ſame policy has bred up many victims for 
the laws, while they only thought of making pro- 
ſelytes to a religion. 


Thoſe ſchools were profeſſedly founded for 


the purpoſe of converſion; but in this, as in- 


deed in moſt other public inſtitutions, the zeal 
of the firſt founders, whether good or evil, 1s 
neceſſarily loſt. A religious party gets parlia- 
mentary grants, and private vanity* leaves en- 


dowments, but indifference ſucceeds, and idle- 


neſs and ſelf-intereſt occupy the manſion. © Acri- 
bus initiis, fine incurioſo. Were even the Dro- 
CESAN SCHOOLS not to be a mere humbug upon 
humanity; were they not to cxatt the higheſt price 
from thoſe ſent to them, and to pocket the rich 
endowments, but to educate, as required, a cer- 
tain number of children gratuitouſly, ſtill I do 
not ſee much benefit that would accrue to the 
public. It is a mendicancy of learning that de- 
grades and demeans the very ſpirits, which learn- 
ing ſhould raiſe, enoble, and rc'.ne, The truth 
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is, that the perfection of education muſt ariſe, 


principally, from the efforts of individuals. In- 


dividuals are always improving. Eſtabliſhments 
are always decaying. Individuals are always in 


a ſtate of progreſſive melioration, from the in- 


ſtinet of nature. Public inſtitutions are always 
in a late of retroceſſion from their original prin- 
ciples, and their ſole activity is to conceal the 
knowledge of this, from the broad eye of the 
public. Hundreds of thouſands have been ex- 


\ pended, merely to create foundlings, the tenth of 


which might have impartially diffuſed among all 
religious perſuaſions, the elements of that uni- 


verſal education, the cultivation of which myft 


of itſelf, aſſimilate all religions into the only 
true one—the love of God and our nezghbours, 
whether in Canada, in Chili, or at the next 
door, Univerſal education would tend to bring 
about a mutual conver ſton. ; and that interchange 
and reciprocity of mind, which an increaſe of 
knowledge among all the people muſt create, 
would lead to a marriage between the two great 
diviſions of chriſtianity, equally advantageous to 
the virtue and happineſs of civil ſociety : not 
ſuch a marriage as that to which the grave com- 
mittec of fifteen gives its five pound fortune, and. 
its excluſive benediction. For man is, but what 
he knoweth, lays Bacon, and it is knowledge 
| alone, 


E 


alone, which can create great power, real virtue, 
or true religion. | 

It would be eaſy to expatiate on minor arti- 
cles in a plan of national information, ſuch as 
giving premiums to parents who have ſhewn moſt 
zeal and capacity in educating their children— 
condenſing the elements of ſcience, of politics, 
and of morals into a catechetical form, and dit- 
fuſing ſmall books throughout the country, that 
might make great folios aſhamed of their pom- 
pous inanity—ſecuring a decided preference to 
the moſt meritorious ſtudents, of whatever rank 
or religion—eſtabliſhing either parochial or 
county libraries—endowing a profeſſor's chair 
in every province, for giving lectures gratui- 
touſly, on the ſingle ſubject—IR ELAN D- its hif- 


tory, natural, philoſophical, and political—its | 
preſent ſtate—its poſſible improvements. —I might 


enter with oſtentatious detail into theſe particu- 
lars, but I know and feel that any thing of this 
kind would be ineffectual, until Ireland be made 
a country, and the ſame country to all its inha- 
bitants. Now, my Lord, how is this to be 
done? why, plainly by giving them all a tenure 
in the conſtitution. A REFORM IN THE COM- 
MONS HOUSE OT PARLIAMENT is therefore an 
article of abſolute and indiſpenſible neceſlity, in 
the NATIONAL Enucation of Ireland ,—the 
SECOND topic to which I ſolicit your atentien. 
D 2 It 
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It is too true. There never can be any nation- 
al morality; or what is the ſame thing, there ne- 
ver can be ſo much individual probity, as to in- 
fluence and regulate national character, while a 
borough morality pervades the whole country, and 
perpetuates its idleneſs, its poverty, and its cor- 
ruption. n 

I think, my Lord, that a man who accepts 
the government of Ireland, ought firſt to hold a 
long cabinet conference with his ſovereign—con- 
SCLENCE,—and carefully examine, whether he be 
prepared to countenance and ſanction ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem of public immorality and mental abaſement. 
-A good man muſt deliberate long before he 
undertook a ſtation of ſuch aweful reſponſibility, 
not merely to King and Country, but to the 
future tranquillity of his own mind. The minds 
of ſtateſmen muſt now move in a wider orbit 
than the cloſet, or the anti-chamber; a prudent 
man would therefore heſitate, before he under- 
took an office ſo eventful, and at the ſame time 
ſo precarious ; ſo exceedingly precarious, that I 
firmly believe it was merely the fortune of wars 
which brought him and his party into that ſtation» 
and the fortune of the war, may, in one day, turn 
both him and them out again. They come in, 
to ſerve a purpoſe; they may be turned out, un- 
awares, to ſerve another, The taking of a poſt 
abroad, may quickly be followed with a removal 


from 


E 4 

from many poſts at home; and the ſettlement or 
diſplacement of an Iriſh Attorney or Solicitor 
General, may depend on the obſtinacy or caprice 
of a Dutch burgomaſter. 

Such tranſient ſips of the ſweets of office, may 
ſoothe the ſenſes without injuring the, perſonal 
dignity of merely profeſhonal men ; they can riſe 


from the meſs, at which they had juſt fat down af- 


ter long and ſweet premeditation, and yield their 
| ſeats to thoſe who were writhing in the agony of 


unſatisfied appetite; but, it becomes the proud 
independence of your private ſtation, if you be, 
as I think you are, not ſure whether this ſame 


night, your Lieutenancy may not be required of 


you, if your ſtay depends on the quick or {low 
vibration of the political pendulum; it becomes 
you, to croud and cond-nſe as much into this 
ephemeral exiſtence as poſſible; and not to loſe 
a day or an hour in puſhing forward the reform 
of parliament, and the conſequent redemption of 
the people. : 

I will not diſgrace your Excellency and myſelf, 
in ſuppoſing, for one inſtant, that you have made 
any compromiſe wich your political principles. 
or that you are mot, in perfect conſiſtency, —at 
tie ſame time, a member of the ſociety for con- 


ſtitutional information, and Lord Lieutenant of 


Ireland ;—and indeed no other motive than a de- 
fire of performing your ſuperior duty, in the 
- former 
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former character, could, I ſuppoſe, have induced 
you to accept of the latter: in which ſtation, if 
you do not co-operate with the popular wiſh for 
reform, you muſt, in my mind, become acceſſary 
to the many vices and crimes, which the want of 
that reform has neceſſarily occaſioned. 

The crime, as well as miſery, of our civil focicty 
in Ireland, are clearly traceable to the corruptions 
of our. political conftitution—for, it appears to 
me a truth, that the full and free enjoyment of 
our rights, is abſolutely neceſſary to the perform- 
ance of our duties; and the unequal diſtribution 
of the former, preventing the accompliſhment of 
the later, the freedom of the public muſt be ne- 
ceflarily connetted with their virtue, as well as 
their happineſs. The 'manners of the people of 


England, however odious the term may now 


appear to their ears, are very republican ; but 
here they are formed on the model of a pro- 
vincial government; and from the great inequality 
in the condition of the different orders of men, 
the morals are affected by the manners; and no- 
thing has, therefore, a chance of reforming either, 
but a purer legiſlation. : 

An arbitrary, irregular, and undetermined ſub- 
ordination, ſuch as your Excellency will ſee in this 
country, not only checks and deſtroys induſtry, 
but is really a permanent provocation, on the one 


part, to every exceſs which is natural to the abuje 
of 
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of power, fo inſeperable from its uſe ; and, on the 

other part, inſtigates to thoſe crimes, which the 

hopeleſſneſs of redreſs begets in ferocious and 
ſavage natures. | 

In order, therefore, to ſmooth the ruggedneſs 

of ſociety in Ireland : to make as it were, even 

and regular roads for law to move into' the interi- 

or without ſhock or ſuccuſſion, I do firmly be- 

lieve, that the firſt and only ſtep neceſſary, is to 

arm the people with their rights, which is, at the 

ſame time, the very firſt ſtep in giving them 

knowledge. To know their rights, they mult 

poſſeſs them; and until they poſſeſs them, it ap- 

pears to me manifeſtly impoſſible they can know 

i or perform their duties. The excluſion from the 

free enjoyment of the one, which firſt made, wall 

ſupport and prolong, not merely the want of in- 

clination, but the abſolute incapacity 'of diſcharg- 

ing the other. What are rights? Nothing more 

than moral powers of acting or doing what is con- 

formable to our duties; and if the power be re- 

ſtrained or extinguiſhed, ſo will ſoon be the incli- 

nation, For how much more, therefore, than 

he ſuppoſes, has the proud oppreſſor to anſwer 

for? For how much immediate miſery, for how 

much acceſſorial criminality—God never pre- 

ſcribes a duty without the means of fulfilling it, 


But here, the performance is exacted, and the 
power withheld. 
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O PO TIE !—treated always in the extreme, as 
majeſty, or as mob !—Worſhipped in the abſtratt 
with ſolemn mockery, abuſed in the detail with 
wanton ſcurrility Thou common toaſt and tool 
of penſioners and patriots !—Like the earth on 
which you tread, decried as. dirt, though the 
great pabulum of luxury and enjoyment! Let 
me never outrage your wretchedneſs by baſe al- 
Iufion, and contumelious compariſon ; and by the 
low eſtimation ſet upon you, ſink you ſtill lower 
in that ſelf-eſtimation, which is the ſpring of good 
character; and by vilifying and ſcandalizing your 
charatter, make you gloomily acquieſce in the 
calumny, and thus drive you to abandonment and 
deſpair. 

No, I would make you think xd of your- 
felf; 1 would raiſe your hope; I would rouſc- 
your ambition; I would ſhake off your national 
ennui, and develope the germs of genius, of vir- 
tue, and of public glory. There is not a tenam 
of the meaneſt hovel, in whom I do not recog- 
nize the capability and ſovereignty of his nature, 
through all its degradation; and the verieſt 
wretch over whom I ſtumble in the ſtreets, I 
deplore as the remote, but well connected conſe- 
quence, of an abuſed political conſtitution. No, 
the idea of the people always affets me, as if! 
ſtood on the border of the ocean. The vaſt ex- 


panſe fils and occupi's my whole mind, I ſec 
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the multitudinous waves; I hear the diſtant roar 
of the riſing waters; and I look up to that ſerene 
and governing light, which regulates the mighty 
motion, and preſerves the ſalubrity of the mals, 
by its very agitations. My Lord, let it be your 
object, at this fateful criſis, to arbitrate and me- 
diate between the two clafles of ſociety, to avert 
their rude and revolutionary collifion, by pre- 
vailing on *“ the proprietary influence,” to make 
a reſtitution of the common right; and by hold- 4 
ing out at the ſame time, the torch of inſtruQtion ql 
to the poor, to raiſe them to a proper elevation, — 
and guide them in the juſt medium, between their bd 
rights and their duties. | | 
Let me turn over the map of mind in this coun- 
try. There is certainly a leaven of diſſatisfaction 
not confined to particular perſuaſions, but com- 
mon to the maſs of the lower people, (low I call 
them, as I call the baſe of the pyramid low) which 
may and ought to be conſidered as a bad nati- 
onal habit, induced, ſolely, by the peculiar cir- 
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cumſtances in which they find themſelves placed; 1. 
but is occaſionally brought forward into notice, Ki 
I much fear, for ſiniſter purpoſes, when it is N 
: found either perfonally or politically expedient, al 


for ſome of her children to draw caricatures of 
their mother country, to libel their own vicinage, 

and to repreſent the land (in which they are not q 

flow in -purchaling eſtates, and, perhaps, by this 4 
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very manceuvre are aſſiſted in the purchaſe) as 
peopled with untameable ſavages. They are 
called idle by nature, though it is a fact, that 
crouds migrate once a year to England, in ſearch 
for that labour abroad, the demand for which 
is not ſufficient at home; thus at once refuting 
the calumny, by abſolute voyaging for pur- 
chaſers of that labour, which is the only equi- 
valent they have to give for the neceſſaries of 
life; and at the fame time proclaiming the origin 
of the evil to reſt in the public policy, not in the 
nature of the people; proclaiming this, perhaps, 
at the gates of thoſe very abſentees who abſorb all 
the abundance of Iriſh product; and to whom 
they fly from the proctor, the middleman, and 
the driver of the Iriſh eſtate, the whipper in of 
the tenantry, for that employment in another 
country, which they find to be ſo ill rewarded 
and fo depreciated in their own. 
The want of a ready and regular market for 
labour; the want of diſtribution rather than pro- 
duct; for the vallies may laugh and ſing amidſt 
the groans of the people; the want of a variety 
inſtead of a fingle manufatture ; and what is of as 
much conſequence, the proper diſfuſion, ſo as to 
prove a general, as well as permanent, ſtimulus 
and excitement to agricultural induſtry ; the con- 
ſequent want of much additional employment to 
various claſſes in the community; the want of a 
free 


1 


free ſcope for the diverſity of talents and diſpoſi- 
tions, by which provident Nature has diſerimi- 
nated Iriſhmen as well as the reſt of her children, 
but which now lie buried in the grave of their 
boſoms; the want of ſuch men as your Excel- 
lency, 0 return, like the dew of Heaven, ſome 
of that abundance upon the land, which their con- 
ſtant ſuction mult wither and exhauſt “*; the want of 


that political importance in the country, which 


would induce or neceſſitate the reſidence of ab- 
ſentees; the want of a proper ſyſtem for ſupport- 
ing the clergy, in the place of one which operates 
as a progreſſive and indefinite tax upon induſtry, 
brings odium and ridicule on the whole clerical 


order, degrades and pollutes by ſuch mean and 


ſelfiſn occupations as their maſter indignantly 
drove out of the Temple, thoſe hands which 
ought to be raiſed in bleſſings and humble aſpira- 
tions, and turns the very inſtruments of ſalva- 
tion into ſcourges of the community ; the want of 
an equal countenance and encouragement to in- 
duſtrious and ingenious merit in all religious per- 


ſuaſions: itſelf ariſing from the want of that hu 


mane, comprehenſive, and philoſophical ſpirits 
which aims at uniting-men, in the joint bands of 


Fad 


* The only IVoollen Hall in Ireland has been lately built 
in the County of Wicklow, at an expence of moge e 


goool. by Lord Fannie. 
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ſcience and public ſpirit, without regard to ſe&t 
or party, about one national object, alike inte- 
reſting to all: ſuch as that of a more equal repre- 
ſentation. (And this is indeed a good ariſing even 
from the hitherto vain purſuit of that great ob- 
jekt, that the very purſuit aſſociates, aſſimilates, 
and nationalizes.) e N 

Such are ſome of the wants of Ireland, to which 
I now add the primary want—the want of a free 
expreſſuon of the general will (and, in conſequence, - 
the want of a well regulated government, a clear 
determination and limitation of public functions, 
and a rigorous reſponſibility in their execution) 
which would, as I think, prove the grand ſpeci- 
fic for all the other maladies of the country, 
chronic as well as acute; would {weeten our man- 
ners, improve our morals, give means of em- 
ployment ; and all this, by raiſing the lower or- 
ders of the people, to what may be called the 
happy temperature between flame and frigidity , 
that point of reſpeQability, which would deve- 
lope their powers, and increaſe their enjoyments. 

At preſent, it would not be ſurpriſing, that with 
ſo many wants, ramifying from the centre to the 
extremities, the multitude muſt experience ei- 
ther that ſtupefattion of ſoul, which forgets its 
good principles, or that reſtleſs uneaſineſs which 
excites bad paſſions; and yet, I do firmly believe, 


that every trait of their character and conduct, 
: has 


I 


has been deſignedly pictured with monſtrous and 
malignant exaggeration. Before the laſt repeal 
of the penal laws, I was often ſeriouſly aſked, 
whether I did not dread the riſing of the Papiſts, 
and their coming up to maſſacre all the Proteſtant 
inhabitants of the city; and as I ſeriouſly anſwer- 
ed, that in- my poor opinion, there was not the 
leaſt ground for ſuch apprehenſion. I obſerve, 


in like manner, that the country begins to be 
calumniated, as uſual, before the meeting of 


parliament, and the Defenders are now made a 
new name for the ſame topic of terror as before. 
The ſtate of the counties begin to be adver- 
tiſed, and the character of the inhabitants expoſ- 
ed in the pillory of the preſs. Aſſociations are 
formed, rewards offered, compliments paid, and 
military aſſiſtance ſolicited. Theſe rewards ſerve 
to breed up the blood-hounds of information; 
irreliſtibly impel the poor to hunt after their own 
kind, and give private pique a wiſhed-for means 
of vengeance. | 
With fuch bounties to barbariſm, how can a 
country grow civilized? with ſuſpicions caſt 


around, among thoſe of higher degree, how can - 


ſuch a vicinage proſper? J ſpeak from uncon- 
tradicted publiſhed teſtimony, that the Proteſ- 
tant gentry have darkly and ſuſpiciouſſy held 


off from the Catholic, in their anxious wiſh to 


inquire into the cauſe of, and the remedy for 
| theſe 


* 
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theſe banditti; to know who connive, and who 
inſtigate. I refer much of theſe diſorders, which 


certainly in ſome degree exiſt, to that villainy 


which always takes the advantage and pretext of 
ſuch diſſentions; and in a {till greater degree, to 
an inſtinctive deſire for arms, from the very 
alarming circumſtances of the times. In times 


when the rich are graſping their gold, the poor - 


wiſh to have 1zon. h 

I do not think there has been any ſuch con- 
nexion, as was artfully held out to have exiſted 
between the higher and lower orders, by thoſe 


Lords, who, haunted with the ghoſt of the Secret 


Committee, (ſo. called, I ſuppoſe, from the ſe- 
crecy of its diſcoveries), were impelled to give 
hiſtories of Defenderiſm, its riſe, - its progreſs, 
its various forms and objects; aſſerting that 
they had been ſupplied with money ; which cir- 
cumſtance would come out in 4 ſhort time; and 
that infamous mi/creants of France had paid 
wretches in this city to execute their deſigns. 
All this was cruel and ignoble calumny for the 
uſes of the day ; and had any the leaſt connexion 
of this kind exiſted, the ferret-eyed and hearted 
country gentlemen would have faſtened upon it, 
and carried 1t in triumph to the Caſtle. 

God forgive me if I be miſtaken! But J do not 


believe that there is a race of animals more noxi- 


ous to the peace and good- nature of the country, 
than 


= 
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than the caſt of political country gentlemen. I 
ſpeak only of the caſt in general, and there are 
certainly valuable and rare exceptions. Awk- 
ward and arrogant; contumelious in their addreſs, 
and full of the conſequence of their claret; with 
traces of education long ſince forgotten, and 
therefore affectedly deſpiſed ; they live at their 
country reſidence, the haughty arbiters of the fate 


and fortune of a humiliated vaſſalage, who make 
intereſt in the kitchen or the hall, as their land- 


lords do in their turn, in the levee or the anti- 


chamber. DP 
They come up to the city, and there preſent 
a ludicrous mixture of . ſtiffneſs and twining; 
with real cunning, and apparent openneſs ; the 
ruddineſs of the cheek gaining credit for the rec- 
titude of the heart; bluſtering at private parties, 
and often cringing at court for revenue places, 
to fill up a ragged rent-roll, and the deficiency 
of domeſtic prodigality, Theſe are the men who 
come up, or are ſent up by the hereditary ariſto- 
cracy, and go from ſhop to ſhop in the morning, 


and from party to party in the afternoon, libel- 


ling the country from whence they came, and 
the tenantry who have made their veins turgid 
with nouriſhment; and are heard aſking each 
other, as if by previous agreement, © Is all quiet 
with you?” in order to give ground-work for 

ſome 
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Fome ſtory that may raiſe a boxing match into 
a battle, and a riot into a rebellion. 

Theſe are the.men who advertiſe their country, 
as they would do a bad ſervant, and expoſe it to 
the ridicule and abhorrence of all Europe; too 
often I fear to further private emolument, or fall 
in with and flatter the peer of the vicinage, or the 
prejudice of the day. | 

My Lord—My Lord! I am much afraid there 
are too many men of all parties in all parts of this 
country, who dread its becoming majory and 
equal to ſelf-management. Yes, I ſay to you, 
the aſcendency of the land! You pars not edu- 
cate the people; you are afraid to look an intel. 
ligent public in the face; their inſignificance is 
your importance; their baſenefs ſets you in re- 
lief; and you dread theſe cyphers acquiring a 
value that may ſink your own. 

My Lord, you certzinly arrive at a moſt criti- 
cal period; and poſſeſſed as you are, of benevo- 
lence, and prudence, and moderation, you will 
here find an ample field for them all. 5 

Now, I think, is the very time for a comprehen- 
five embracing ſyſtem, that will not encourage 
ſuſpicions of any body of men in this country, nor 
encourage the men who caſt around ſuch ſuſpici- 
ons. Now is the time to read Ireland with your 
own eyes, to compare text and context, and per- 
form the duty of an enlarged and liberal commen- 

tator 
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tator. Your office lies in one word—coNCc3LtA- 
ION. The ſpirit of the laſt adminiſtration, was 
a ſpirit of fretfulneſs and irritation, that fretted 
and irritated all around it, inſtead of ſoothing 
and appeaſing. It was a peeviſh, petulant, acri- 
monious ſyſtem. It ſeemed neither to have head 
nor heart, but merely a liver, ſo hotly bitter was 
it in its nature, ſo ſplendidly bilious. Away 
with its petty ſlanders, its exaſperating policy, its 
embittered perſonal rather than public proſecuti- 
ons, and let the ſpirit, of amneſty take place of it: 
let your adminiſtration be formed on a grand ſcale; 
let it take in, as it were, a wider orbit of mind; 
let its great object be to aboliſh parties, and to 
make a people. In the preſent ſtate of repulſion 
and ſuſpicion between parties and individuals, 
one may ſafely believe every party to be better 
than it is reported to be; and every individual 
better than we have heard him to be. Bleſt is 
the morality that thinks there is a virtue even in 
things accounted moſt venomous, and wiſhes to 
extradt it. | : 

I cannot, however, help ſaying with confi- 
dence, and the moſt thorough conviQtion, that the 
obje& of the laſt adminiſtration was to cheriſh 
and nurture religious and political animoſities, to 
raiſe up the ghoſt of buried prejudices; to gene- 
rate parties, rather than annihilate them; and ta 
divide an uniting people. It was a PARTY IT- 
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SELF, ſtruggling to maintain its aſcendency and 
dominancy, by breaking down the people int®: 
duſt, or by playing one portion of them againſt 
another. It was voluntary in its vengeance, and 
its kindneſs was compullory ; it was ſanguinary 
from its nature, and its liberality was not its own. 
When forced to adopt one Jarge portion of the 
people much againſt , the grain, it gratified its 
ſpleen by ſhifting perſecution on the other; and 
in this, it was wed its free courſe, from what, 
I firmly believe, was originally an impoſition up- 
on the royal mind, neceſlarily at a diſtance, and 
the effects of which (truly dangerous); it is for 
your Excellency, now on the ſpot, to inveſtigate 
and to remove. 

My Lord, I dreamt that ſome ſuch renopfents 
tion as the following was once made, for the pur- 
pole of ſecuring an efficacious influence, by raiſing 
great abhorrence, and that it was made by the 
eloquent and artful Ulyſles. | 

s Sir the intereſt of the crown, the ſecurity 
of the empire, I may add, the ſafety of your per- 
ſon, are at ſtake. I come, in the conviction of 
my underſtanding, and the hurry of the heart, 
to warn you of the danger, and to point out the 
means ofavertingit. I have laboured, as I could, 
in your ſervice, but it 1s to my country, I with to 
transfer the recompence of my literary labours, 
and my political wanderings, Ixcland is the, 

Ithaca 
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Ithaca of my wiſhes, and yet, there, lies my 
ground of apprehenſion. Sir, the Catholics have 
been always the devoted friends, and too often 
the devoted victims, of royalty. They are now 
rouſed from the ſleep of ages, by the demon of 
democracy, by the ſatanic yell of John Calvin and 
John Knox. The political pale is broken down? 
and the Papiſt and Preſbyterian, after wondering 
at each other, like the viſitors and natives of your 
new-diſcovered-iflands, have concluded, from the 
reſemblance of their faces and their hands, that 
their gearts, and what is more, their intereſts; 
muſt be the ſame; and are at this inſtant, begin- 
ning to form that nation into a family compact, 
formidable, as I think, to the fovereignty of your 
houſe, and to the integrity. of the empire. Sir, 
for God's ſake, for the ſake of us all, for your 
own ſake, break up, on the moment, this me- 
nancing-confraternity, by taking the Catholics to 
the boſom of your paternal benevolence, and by 
darting on thoſe infernal ſocieties, the thunder- 
bolt of your ſpeedieſt vengeance. The perſonal 
and religious repulſion of the North and the 
' South, which kept the ſpirit ſeparate from the 
maſs, being once ſuſpended, that attraction will 
take place in mind, which in matter you know 
operates in the ratio of the ſquares of the diſtan- 
ces; and therefore, unleſs the diſruption be made 
Toon, it will ſoon, be too late, Bring the filly 
35 „ W0W? ſheep 
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ſheep back to your fold. Be prominent in your 
| benevolence; and by thus anticipating your par- 
liament, t it appear the work of private mercy, 
rather than of public juſtice; and thus gratitude 
will be ſecured to your perſon; ten times more uſe- 
ful than attachment to any abſtra& eſtate in the 
conſtitution. I hate theſe abſtractions. Take 
advantage of thoſe old habits, which once inclin- 
ed, and may ſtill incline our -I beg your pardon 
Il mean their minds, to the perſon of 1 mo- 
narch, and the fortunes of a family, rather than 
to the political fabric in which they never found 
a home. Uſher them into the conſtitution, under 
your own aufpices, and with the warm preſſure 
of your own hand. Let one arm encircle this 
claſs of my countrymen, but ſtrike -I ſay, _ 
with the other.” 

Thus it was ſaid. —W hat was ſaid was too cre- 
dulouſly believed ; and this ſtrange motly ſyſtem, 
ſo magnanimous and ſo mean, ſo public- ſpirited 
and ends was begun. 

The wind changed; light and variable breezes 
preceeded ; but the favourable gale acquired con- 
ſtancy and regularity. While its direction ſeem- 
ed uncertain to thoſe only who were not apprized 
of the coming change, it was curious to ſee all 
the men, who fuppoſed - themſelves moſt confi- 
dential, exerting all their power, and putting 
Frery fort of ſubaltern influence into motion, to 
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counteratt what had been previouſly intended * 


prick on grand juries and corporations, as much 


in the ſecret as themſelves, to the ridiculous 
pledge of their lives and fortunes; and to raiſe up 
in county court-houſes, a civil war againſt the 
benevolence of the ſovereign. 'To ſee, for ex- 
ample, a great law Lord throwing aſide his wiſ- 
dom and his wig, calling for his boots and fpurs, 
and driving away on his hack, to be in time for 
the convention of the county, and their reſo. 


lutely irreſolute refolutions, Might he not have 


ſuſpected, that there was an outer confidence, and 
another confidence interior and immediate; and 
that thoſe very people were poſſeſſed of the lat- 
ter, againſt whom he was inveighing vith ſuch ve- 
hemence? | 2 
This is, I think, the maſter-key for all the 
ſeeming intricacies of a ſyſtem, in which one part, 


the Britiſh, was counteratting another, the Iriſh; 


and where the body chiefly intereſted, was abſo- 
lutely forced to manage ſo, as not to miſs the pro- 
ferred favours, and at the ſame time, not forfeit 
that alliance, which though not the proximate, 
was the remote cauſe, and I believe, by them the 


well-remembered cauſe of all that they have ſince 


attained ; operating, however, in an unexpected 
manner. Tout evenement, ſaid Voltaire, en amene 
un autre, auquel on ne s attendait pas.“ i 

Ves, 
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Ves, CArnolics or IRELAND l- able negoci- 
ators as you no doubt have been, acting as you have 
done with unity, ſecreſy, and celerity; you are, 
at the ſame time, warm-hearted men. You never 
will, my countrymen ! you never can, follow up 
that part of the ſyſtem, which I think has flowed 
from miſrepreſentation made, and unfounded 
ſuſpicion raiſed, in the breaſt of the Sovereign. 
The genius of the Iriſh nation, as has been elo- 
quently and truly ſaid, is Affection; and now 
that you are courted by courtiers, and petied by 
patriots; now that you are about to be taken up 
from the gate, where you not long ſince lay neg- 
lected, and to be laid, graciouſly and gratuitouſly 
on the boſom of the conſtitution; now that you 
are the hetitioned, rather than the petitioners, you 
will remember that noble promptitude of ſpirit, 
that affectionatc alacrity, that high policy of your 
northern brethern, who diſdained the niggardlineſs 
of pedententim emancipation, and firſt ſaid to you, 
« as you are Men, be Free-men; your claims are 
in your ſufferings ; and in your nature, lies your 
qualification.” — A liberality of intelle@ that ex- 
panded the minds of thoſe who were moſt ex- 
panded before, and by the native intelligence of 
the people, diſcovered and put in practice a 
method of improving Ireland, which had always 
eſcaped the partizans on both ſides of political 
queſtion. | 
You 
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You well remember, that, before the royal will 
was fully and clearly manifeſted, there was a ma- 
lignant conſpiracy in this country. You know 
there was a plot, and that you yourſelves were 
moſt deeply intereſted, and moſt ſeriouſly impli- 
cated in it. It was a conſpiracy of intolerance 
and tyranny, generated from the ſpirit of mono- 
poly, and the inſolence of aſcendency, equally 
unprincipled and ſanguinary, equally ferocious 
and cunning. _ | 

This real conſpiracy, :{tabliſhed its hopes of 
ſucceſs on cheriſhing and foſtering the panic of 
two other conſpiracies: Firſt, -A Catholic plot; 
and, ſecondly, when obliged to looſen their hold 
in that quarter, the ſuggeſtion of a Preſbytenzan 
or -Jacobin plot. 

You remember the different methods taken to. 


eſtabliſh a belief in the former of theſe two fic- 


titious plots: for many of you have felt them. 
Vou remember the attempts firſt made to revive 
and inflame hereditary animoſities in ſome of 
the northern counties; and to raiſe a war-whoop, 
firſt againſt the Preſbyterians, under the name 

of the Scotch; and then, with the Preſbyteri- 
ans againſt the Catholics, as papiſts and de- 
tenders, . You remember, how and why the 


enormities of individuals were aſcribed, indiſ- 
criminately, to the whole body; and how ſuc- 


ceſsful was that logic, cqually falſe and cruel, 
which 
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which reaſoned from che exceſſes committed by 
ſome of the dregs of the populace, to the ſweep- 
ing crimination of the whole religious perſua- 
fion ; why the religion was faſtened on the rogue, 
that the rogue might communicate an odium 
on the religion; and why Catholic Committee, 
Defenders, United Iriſhmen, National Guards, 
French Emiffaries, with a monſtrous: tail of et 
ceteras; were all combined and ſtitched together, 
to hold up a ſcare-cro' , which might terrify thoſe 
that were in, and alan.. - oſe that were out of the 
country. 

You- remember, that when the higher order | 
of the Catholics addreſſed the lower, they were 
| faid to encourage and inſtigate; and when ſilent, 
they were ſaid {till to countenance and connive; 
while the country gentlemen themſelves, for the 
moſt part, never ſeemed fo eager to aſſociate for 
their own protettion, as to call in the military, 
and then carry off ſome dreadful piece of news 
to the 'Caſtle. You remember the arrangement 
of ſecret committees, formed on the model of the 
central one ; the inſtructions received, and the 
excluſions in conſequence made ; the number 7 
fubaltern arts employed or connived at; the forg 
ed anecdotes; the rumours of ſtrange connxeions; 
the tales of ſurpriſing diſcoveries juſt about to be 
untolded ; the encouragement of ſpies ; the pro- 

ceſs 
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ceſs of buck-hunting, as I think it was humanely 
called ; the larger ſcandal that denounced whole 
towns, by calling one à little neſt of republicans, 
and another the fink of the nation; and all this to 
keep the people quiet; by ſpreading univerſal ter- 
ror, alarm, and ſuſpicion ; after having haraſſed, 
diſtreſſed, and dragooned many parts of the coun- 
try, as if to force it to be faithleſs to itſelf, and 
to look abroad for relief and proteQtion. 
Lou well remember the weekly arreſts of de- 
cent and induſtrious men, in the open ſtreets, at 
their own doors, hurried away, after bail had been 
refuſed, under a ſtrong and oſtentatious guard, 
to a common gaol; the ranſacking of theſe gaols 
for informers, among the vileſt and moſt infa- 
mous of men; the ſuſpending of trials for the 
| purpoſe of keeping up the panic of the day; | 
and at laſt—the delivery of the mountain; the | 4 
diſmiſſal of the priſoners, after a confinement of 
months, their health injured, their property 
ruined, and the perjury of the informers repro- 
bated, even by the lawyers of the proſecution. 
Such was one part of the plot of the Proteſtant , 
Aſcendency, of which no individual can be ac- 6 
cuſed, ſo much as that ſpirit of ſelfiſh domina- 1 
tion, appertaining to the ſyſtem itfelf which I x 
am willing to believe, has perverted excellent 
_ underſtanding, and corrupted excellent hearts. 4 
G n "Y 
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When obliged to quit its hold in one quarter, it. 
inſtantly turned upon another. Ta 

You well remember how proſecution changed 
its object, and why it was ſo changed; why ever- 
laſting and unmitigated war was declared againſt 
focieties for union; and why, you yourſelves, 
were prudently anxious to reſtrain the moſt 
forward within the circle of their inſtitution.“ 
You remember why it was, that one of the firſt 
commercial towns in the kingdom was put un- 
der a fort of military interdict, and very nar- 


The teſt adopted by moſt of theſe ſocieties, will explain 
to your Lordſhip the nature and end of their inſtitution.— 

« I, A---B, in the preſet ce of God, do pledge myſelf to my 
country, that I will uſe all my abilities and influence, in the 
attainment of an imparual and adequate repreſentation of the 
Iriſh nation in Parliament; and as a means of abſolute and 
immediate neceſſity in the eſtabliſhment of this chief good of 
Iceland, I will endeavour, as much as lies in my ability, to 
forward a brotherhood of affettion, an identity of intereſts, a 
communion of rights, and an union of power, among Iriſhmen 
of all religious perſuaſions; without which, every reform in 
Parliament muſt be partial, not national, inadequate to the 
wants, deluſive to the wiſhes, and infufficient for the freedom 
and happineſs of this country.“ November gth, 1791, 

Could you have conceived, my Lord, that a young man of 
the molt promifing abilities, the moſt amiable character, and of 
very reſpettable family, has been peremptorily refuſed ad- 
miſſion to the Iriſh bar, for having ſubſcribed this teſt? En- 
quite into the fact. 


rowly 
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rowly eſcaped a Ruſſian caſtigation, The mi- 
niſters of the outer confidence, were well ac- 
quainted with this half of the ſecret; and all 
the ſpleen of the Proteſtant Aſcendency, diſap- 
pointed in its firſt object, was poured upon that 
portion of the Proteſtants themſelves; who had 
ſhown the rottenneſs of that aſcendency, or ra- 
ther dominancy ; and whoſe unremitting exer- 
tions for a reform, had long before excited the 
enmity of all who live and burrow in the cor- 
ruption and putrefaction of the conſtitution. 

For the ſucceſs of ſyſtematic and pre- concerted 
diſunion, a new tribe of penal laws ſprung ups 
while the old ones were abandoned, the direc- 
tion varied, the ſubſtance the ſame. Here might 
be ſeen, even the advocate for throwing open the 
gates of the conſtitution to the Cathohcs, quietly 
conſenting to put a gag into that mouth of the 
people, a free preſs; infiſting, perhaps, in one 
moment, upon the ſalutary and conſtitutional 
awe, which an united people ought to have over 
Parliament; and, in another, conniving at an = 
act, which crumbled this ſame people into atoms, 1 
and ſcattered them as duſt. Popiſi plots grew | þ 
ſtale ; the Preſbyterian plot became the order of 
the day; Jacobin was put in place of Jacobite 1 
and the legiſlative, judical, and executive pow- f 
ers, were jumbled together into a ſingular co- 
alition, againſt any thing that had the appear- b 
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ance of aſſociation. The armed aſſociations were 
diſperſed, not from any real fears, which how- 


ever were excellently . counterfeited, but from 


the ſecret dread of the known and experienced 
defire for, a reform, which had always inſpired 
that body, when it conſiſted principally of Pro- 
teſtants, now reviving and gathering ſtrength, 
by an intermixture of their Catholic brethren: 


Thus was this energetic eſtabliſhment, ariſing . 


from the innate vigour of the people; his moſt 
efficient ſyſtem of defence, ſealed up and cloſed, 
without judgment or foreſight, on the irritation 
of the moment. But may not the time ſoon, too 
ſoon arrive, when the ſpontancous effort of the 
people will again be recurred to; when the 


ſafety of the iſland will be declared by authority - 


to reſt, where alone, in times of danger, it can 
reſt, on an armed people; and when the Volun- 
teers will be ſolicited to become a ſecond time, 
the protectors and guardians of that peace they 
were ſuppoſed about to infringe, and of the very 
men who have vilified and abuſed them. 
You remember, how and why, any incautious 
or unguarded expreſſion, dictated in the fervour 
and emphaſis of the heart; any effuſion of a mind 
prone to enthuſiaſm, (as all good minds are) and 
wounded to the quick, at ſceing the connived-at 
extinction of an inſtitution, which raiſed every 


man politically, as well as naturally, an inch in 
| his 
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his ſtature ; which had ſo long ſupplied a theme 
for the patriot, and was once, what it may prove 
again, the ſalvation of Ireland ; how any ſuch 
expreſſions were ſure to raiſe a paper from its 
intrinfic inſignificance, and make it a prolific pa- 
rent for alarm and proſecution. 

You remember, that it was the principal aim 
of this plotfing, miniſterial, ariſtocratic aſcen- 
dency, to brè down all attempts at aſſociation 
of any kind, bY which means, they not only 
kept back the union of Iriſhmen, but by the 
very ſame means, prevented any general or na- 
tional remonſtrance againft the war.—A war, 
which, as it is our duty to collect ſomething 


uſeful from calamity itſelf, may be conſidered as 


ſerviceable, indirectly, to this country. It has, 
in a manner better underſtood than expreſſed, 
promoted the final and full emancipation of the 
Catholic of Ireland; and I confide in that pro- 


vidence, which works its ends in ways inſcru- 


table, will yet terminate in the advancement and 
melioration of mankind. 

You remember, how all civil ſocieties, founded 
upon union as a means, for reform as an end, 
were ſure t feel the ſame arm of unmitigated 
power, as had been felt by the military aſſocia- 
tions; ſupplying a target for the arrows of every 
one, immediately or remotely interefted in the 
abuſes of the conſtitution; and what undue im- 


portance 
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portance was given to them, deſignedly, that they 
might form a ſubjea for a plot about to be diſ- 
covered, a conſpiracy about to be detected, which 
might reflect credit on the wonderful activity and 
vigilance of the 1 


& Plots were their meat and drink; 
& Plots did their hearts revive ; 

© And could they but have kept up 2 
6 They ſtill had been alive.“ 


In ſhort, you recollect why the 1 
to be conſidered as a maſs of gun-powder; and 
that the plan was to divide not only part from 
part, but particle from particle, leaſt accidental 
collifion, or the light of the fun, ſhould happen 
to make the whole ex»nlode in a ſudden conflagra. 

Finally, you remember, in what manner, and 
for what reaſon, the views and actions of your 
northern friends have been tortured and exag- 
gerated ; and, how, in that part of the kingdom, 
the reformer, the republican, and the regicide, 
were confounded, as the catholic and the defen- 
der had been in another. But, remembering all 
this, you, at the ſame time, manifeſt, that neither 
art nor oppreſſion, however ſeverely felt by in- 
dividuals, have been ſucceſsful againſt the honeſt 
policy of the people. Taz union or IAIS. 
MEN STILL SUBSISTS in ſpite of the pouBLE 
PLOT 
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PLOT OF THE PROTESTANT AscENDEN CY; and 
WILL, SUBS1ST, as long as the people have their 
| eyes open to their preſent intereſts and eventual 
bappineſs. 

I now turn to your Excellency, whoſe head and 
heart equally diſdain the left-handed policy of 
governing---by a ?LoT; but who muſt at the ſame 

: time, be ſenſible, that governing by a party, is 
neither more nor leſs than governing by a PLOT. 

I beſeech you, to correct, by ſelf-inſpe@ion, 
the miſrepreſentations which I fear has been made 
on the other ſide of the channel, relative to a 

part of the Iriſn people, equal, if not ſuperior 

in number, to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church. 
You know, that the general charaQter of men is 
not ſo much influenced by the excellency of reli- 4 
gion, or ſo much injured by its abuſes, as the mu- jt 
tual crimination of {etts has hitherto led us ta ima- 4 
gine, You know, that this crimination is gene- 
rally grounded on ſurmiſe and conjedcture, or up- 
on a logic, which builds the rule upon the excep- 
tion, and poiſons the judgment by pre- conceived 
impreſſions. = | J 

Your opinion of the Preſbyterians, will not, i 

I am perſuaded, be grounded either on that of a 

Catholic Archbiſhop or a Proteſtant one, who, per- 
haps, juſt before, has laid a whole community un- 

der interdict, as “ fools or knaves.” You will 

aſcribe ſuch ideas to that ſeQarian ſpirit, which 
from | 
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from motives of intereſt, as well as ambition, 
would wiſh to appropriate the treaſury of Hea- 
ven. Vou muſt feel, that there is a goodneſs in 
human nature, an inſtinctive chriſtianity, an in- 
compreſſible benevolence, that will not be mono- 
polized for the uſe of a profeſſion, or the emolu- 
ment of a craft; but which, like a Hes n- ſent 
fire, conſumes creeds and confeſſions on the altar 
of UHUUANIT V. It is the prieſt who makes the 
ſect, and the man is always better than the reli- 
giloniſt. 

Hence it was, that in the work of union among 
Iriſhmen, the clergy, for the moſt part, diſplay- 
ed a ſtrenuous inaftivity. They neither gave 
nor followed example ;. but ſtood at a ſullen and 


with a ſort of torpid acquieſcence, by the mere 
impulſe of the people. At what time, I aſk, 
would Ireland become one people, were the two 
Archbiſhops to draw up the terms of communion ? 
My Lord, the Proteſtant Diſſenters of Ireland 
have been in a ſtate of meditated perſecution. 
Why?—As I think from their undeviating at- 
tachment to a reform, and from their active 
zeal in promoting an union among all Iriſh- 
men. It is the glory of him who addreſſes you, 
(moſt humbly as an individual, moſt prow:.iy as 
an Iriſhman) to belong to a ſect, if ſect it can be 
called, which regards no authority on earth, in 


, 


matters 


2 


unſocial diſtance until forced towards each other, 
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matters of religion, ſave the words and the works 
of its author; whoſe fundamental principle it is, 
that every perſon has a right, and in proportion 
to his abilities, is under an obligation, to judge for 
himſelf in matters of religion: a right fubſervient 
to God alone, not a favour to be derived from the 
gratuitous lenity of government: a right account- 


ed as ſacred in others, as in ourſelves; and which 
naturally produces an independence of mind, the 


buckler of political, as well as perſonal virtue. 

A love of religious and of political liberty are 
cloſely allied, and, of conſequence, the deſire 
for a reform in the houſe of the people, has been, 
for many years paſt, in the North of this king- 
dom, not merely a cold principle, but an ani- 
mating ſpring of action. They grounded this at- 
tachment, not only on their own convittion of the 
neceſſity of a reform in a houſe, where above two 
hundred members are returned by individuals, 
forty members by ten perſons, and two thirds of 
the whole by leſs than one hundred; but upon 
the concurring opinions of the moſt ſplendid ora- 
tors, the deepeſt reaſoners, the beſt men; on 
authorities in other reſpe& the moſt oppolite, on 
Fox and Pitt, Grattan and Flood, the early prin- 


ciples of Richmond, and the purer prattice of 
Burke; on the petitions of 28 out of 32 counties 


in Ireland; on the coincidence of every public 
aſſembly of the people that has been held for 
HH years 


14 


years paſt; and laſtly, on the recognition of the 
principle by the Houſe of Commons itfelf, and 
their appointment of a committee of reform. 
They very generally conceive, that the revolu- 
tion of 82 was a mere flower of the day ; and in- 
ſtead of taking root in the ſoil, becoming popular 
and productive, was ſeconded by the ariſtocracy 
of Ireland merely for their own purpoles ; and has 
ended entirely in promoting their intereſt and con- 
ſequence. Their unconſtitutional influence has 
been found as great as ever, and exerted with leſs 
control; and all the efforts of the Proteſtant 
people, with a voluntary million of money, were 
expended, to ſecure to a party in the ſtate a mo- 
nopoly in the conſtitution, —Who are the conſpira- 
tors? —Thoſe who have firſt deflowered the con- 
ſtitution, and afterwards proftitute it for ſale. — 
Who are the Halters? Thoſe who have treache- 
rouſly plotted the diſunion of the people—Who 
are the incendiaries? Thoſe who have burned the 
bill of rights in the very ſanctuary of the laws. 
Love, my Lord, to be laſting, muſt always be re- 
ciprocal. But whenever the conſtitution is cor- 
rupted, changed, and won from the people; when it 
adulterates hourly with the ariſtocracy ; when we 
ſee an oligarchy in one houſe, an ariſtocracy in | 
another, and the conſtitutional democracy i in nei- 
ther, it is really not ſurpriſing that the parties for- 
merly attached, ſhould be a little out of temper. 
Be 
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Be it your buſineſs to reconcile them. Let not 
the Iriſh be aſſimilated to the Britiſh conſtitution 

only in its abuſes. Make the conſtitution lovely 
as it was, and it will be beloved. Give us only a 

| ſure and certain hope, that thoſe who come into 
office, do not intend to break that awful reſpon- 
ſibility, which certainly binds them, and all muſt 
continue well. 

You will be told, that the people in the North 
of Ireland are deeply infected with what are call- 
ed French principles. My Lord, I do believe 
them moſt obſtinately attached to the principles 

of Locke, as put in practice at the revolution. 
If ſuch principles are falſely, 1 for a purpoſe, 1 
aid to originate from France,/they will not, on 9 
that account renounce them, as little as they did, i 
when the very ſame principles of Locke were i 

- - illuſtrated in the plains of America. But times 
are changed. —Alas !—tis very true, Yet what 

are the times? the ſun ſtill makes the ſeaſons, 
and the earth produces the harveſt; but it is the 
change in men's diſpoſitions which unmakes the 
times: for truth is ever the ſame, and reſts on the 
baſe of its own immutability. 
Are you atraid of the progreſs of republicaniſm | 

in the North? I am conſcious of no truth clearer | 

to my mind than that the longer Reform is pro- | 
tracted, the more Republicaniſm will be propagat- | 

ed. The ſur oF way of putting the people out of 
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conceit with the conſtitution, is, by hearing always 


of its perfections, and feeling only its abufes, un- 


til they come to confound even the excellencies 


of government, with the errors of its male-admi- 
nitration: My Lord, let me again repeat what de- 
mands your moſt ſerious attention To protratt a 
Reform is to propagate Republicaniſm. Act accord- 
ingly. 
Let me make another remark: Is this my 
Lord, a time to leave any part of the country dif. 
inclined to ſelf-defence ? ought there to be a mo- 
ment loſt, in making all parts of the iſland inte- 
reſted in their own preſervation? Good God! 
Can there now be a doubt which part of the al- 
ternative ought to be choſen? either the timely 


wiſdom of granting ſuch a reform as will pleaſe all 


the people, or the mad riſque of creating an 
abandonment on their part, or even indifference 
in caſe of an invaſion. Let people ſay what they 
will of ſtanding armies eſtabliſhed, or of ſtanding 
armies in diſguiſe, the only inſular garriſon to be 
depended upon, at ſuch a ſeaſon, is the affection 
of the people. You may, my Lord, if you pleaſe, 
ſurround the iſland with ſuch Nec, as with a 
wall of fire, and it is—it is the time to do it. It 
is ſaid that in France, terror is no longer the or- 


der of the day, as they affectedly call it. Let it 


not continue to be ſo here. The late trial of the 
ichn ſyitem, ſo little eongenial to our national 
character, 
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character, has not been ſucefsful. It has driven 
many into republicaniſm here, without having in 
France driven one out of that ſyſtem. How much 
more eaſy to conciliate all, by hewing a ſerious 
attention to a reform in the Commons Houſe of 
Parliament. If ſomething be not now done,with 
Lord Fitzwilliam in the vice-royalty, and with 
Mr. Grattan and Mr. Ponſonby in poſſeſſion of 
their preſent influence, the people of 1 will 
deſpair. At what a time! 

My Lord, I do firmly believe, that any plan of 
reform, ſincerely pp ey ion, would do 
much to pleaſe, though rot ſatisfy, the people. 
Any reform once made, would render every re- 
form afterwards more eaſy ; and when adopted, 
any plan would tend to perfect itſelf. It may 
walk on, as Catholic emancipation did, from gra- 
dual to total. Some think a' partial reform, a 
partial evil, but it may as well be conſidered as 
a partial good, I truſt, however, that the ideas 
of the gentlemen formerly in oppoſition, are 


not contratted but expanded, by coming into 


office; and that the principle of the Pouſonby 
bill wil be much improved on, for much it was 
wanted. | 

It appeared to be dictated by a ſpirit of pe- 
nurious and ſtarveling policy. It ſeemed rather 
to proceed from a diſcouraged oppoſition, wiſh- 
ing to obtain ſomething, rather than to ſuit a 


generous 
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generous adminiſtration, deſirous to give all. It 
was at beſt but a ſwelling-out of the borough- 
monger principle, an arbitrary communication of 
excluſive privileges to particular geographical 
diviſions of the country, which was neither more 
nor leſs than carving the conſtitution into cor- 
porations. It was a plan which did commit a 
violence on the principles of a conſtitution that 
is founded on the common conſent of the peo- 
ple, in perſon, or by reprcſentative—A plan 
which petted and cherifhed portions of the com- 
munity to intereſt them in abuſes, and to irritate 
the remainder by invidious compariſon ; and by 
attaching the oldeſt inheritance of the whole peo- 
ple, to certain round ſpots of earth, gave* a lo- 
cality to liberty, moſt inconſiſtent with its nature. 
It was a plan which turned legiſlators into land 
meaſurers, and land-meaſurers into legiſlators ; 
extending lines of demarcation, on one ſide of 
which privilege avas to be heaped up, and on the 
other ſide, common right trodden down ; paling 
in, as with pieces of pack-thread, the liberality 
of the conſtitution, and circumſcribing with brief 
authority, the principles of Eternal Juſtice. 


The principles of that juſtice have made me a 


convert to the equal diſtribution of the eleftive 
franchiſe ; nor is it, at a time when this opinion 
is under a ſtate of perſecution, that any man of 
ſpirit will ſcruple to-avow his belief, and to pub- 
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liſh it, as truth ought ever to be publiſhed, with- 
out diſguiſe or exaggeration, without preſump- 


tion and without fear. I do believe then, that the 


great means of re-making man, is to put him, as 
early as poſſible, into the quiet poſſeſſion of all 


his natural, eſſential, unalienable rights; which 


an equal diſtribution of elettive franchiſe would 
effect, without revolutionary concuſſion, without 
change in the form of government, and without 
greatly ſhocking generally received prejudices 
and cuſtoms. I do believe, that the diffuſed en- 


joyment of the elective right, can alone educate 


a country, give a proper value to its inhabitants, 
and without it, there may and there muſt be par- 
ties, but you are to ſeek for the PEOPLE. It is 
this right which gives the only permanent ſecurity 
for all others; for perſonal ſafety ; for the pro- 
duce of labour ; for the uſe of the common ele- 
ments. : | 

I do believe, that the proprietary influence, ſo 
ſelf-complimented, is inconſiſtent with the ſpirit, 


and has proſtituted the virtue of the conſtitution; 


that it is, at, beſt, but a mitigated feudality, and, 
at worſt, the connexion of planter and flaye, 
For what is the duty of a conſtituent ? ſimply to 
return the man whom, in his conſcicnce, he 
thinks can beſt and moſt ably diſcharge the truſt 
of a repreſentative. And what is the analiſis of 
proprietary influence? a mutual conſpiracy be- 
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tween two elaſſes of people againſt the intend- 
ment of the conſtitution. The landlord threatens 
or promiſes, and the tenant facrifices his judg- 
ment or his conſcience, from fear or from grati- 
tude; and thus proprietary influence either robs 
or ſteals private judgment, to the injury of com- 
mon-weal; and opens a pubhc market for the 
traffic of franchiſe, which the rich buy, and the 
poor ſell. . 

I do believe, that until a natural and neceſſary 
connexion be proved between private property 
and public probity, and that an accumulation of 
the-one inevitably implies a proportional increaſe 
of the other, proprietary influence muſt operate 
anti-conſtitutionally; and I think the very fluctu- 
ation natural to property is of itſelf a proof, how 
abſurd it js, to baſe the rights of man on a bot- 
tom ſo unſtable; and ſtill more ſo, to draw cir- 
cles around places, as if to confine or encompaſs 
a quality ſo fugitive, and to ſeat the genius of the 
conſtitution on the -revolving wheel of blind and 
capricious fortune. | 

I do believe, that to give the maſs of property, 
commercial and landed, the whole of the return 
of members to ſerve in parliament, is to form the 
propertied community into one great corporation, 
whoſe end it may be to league together and com- 
bine againſt the population of the country. It 
tends to form all men of rank, fortune, or connex- 
ions, 


4 

ions, into a political party, a large predominat- 
ing aſſociation, whoſe intereſt is partial, and 
which from having been long accuſtomed to en- 
Joy the whole conſtituent, as well as repreſentative 
power, has its ſcorn and horror naturally excited 
at the frenzy, folly, and wickedneſs of thoſe who 
deſire a ſhare in the repreſentation. Even on the 
ſuppoſition that property muſt be its rule, the 
mals of property, and the fund of produQive tax- 
ation, remain in the maſs of the people, and re- 
main unrepreſented, merely becauſe minutely 
divided, though, when taken in the total, it ſo 
much exceeds all cumulations. oy 

I do believe, that the rights inherent in the na- 
ture of man, as man, cannot be extinguiſhed by 
an acquired, conventional right, ſuch as proper- 
ty ; a thing not natural but incidental, which may 


or may not belong to a man; and which has no 


neceſſary connexion with either a good conſci- 
ence or good underſtanding. I think when this 
Tight lays claim to dominion over the anterior 
rights of nature, converts perſons into things, and 
men into cattle, the intention of the ſocial inſti- 
tution is defeated, and the country is divided 
into a number of large domains, in which men 
are forced often to ſell their birth-right for a place 
of reſidence or for nouriſhment; nor can I ſee a 
reaſon why a right, at firſt ſo dependent on the 
will of the community, ſhould have the plenary 
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ſway over the whole community and che land, 
as it were to ſubjugate the inhabitants. 

I do- believe, that the ſame compact which ſe- 
cures to one part the right to their poſſeſſions, 
ought to ſecure to another the poſſeſſion of their 
rights; and I think the right of the richeſt extend- 
ed beyond its limits, is exactly like the right of the 
ſtrongeſt, without a correſponding obligation, 

I do believe, fo far from an equality of {uffrage 
being a complete departure from the fundamental 
article of the Britiſh conſtitution, that the hiſtory, 
the philoſophy, and the beſt authorities of the 
conſtitution, maintain it; and I think with Lord 
Chatham, when he ſaid, in the energy of _ 
that to be taxed without being repreſented, 1 
contrary to the maxims of the law, and the bf 
principles of the conſtitution; and with Lord 
Camden, when he ſaid, that taxation and repre- 
ſentation were inſcperable; and with Judge Black- 
ſtone, when he ſaid, „that every man who is ſup- 
poled to be a free agent, ought to be in ſome 
meaſure his own governor, and therefore a branch 
at leaſt of the legiſlative power ſhould reſide in the 
wh-:le body of the people ;” and until it does, they 
have the ſame reaſon to complain, as the Ameri- 
cans had lately, on the other fide of the atlantic, 
or as the Catholics had at our doors, 

I do believe ſuch to be the vital principle of the 
conſticution ; and until | the reign of Henry VI. 

and 


1989 


and the act of disfranchiſement, which then diſ- | 
poſſeſſed perſons, and as it were appropriated the no 
conſtitution, its practice alſo was built upon per- | 
ſonal repreſentation ; and I think, that the conſe- 
quence of the oppoſite practice has been, that the 
majority, not finding their well-being in the conſti- 
tution, will not feel as lively an intereſt as they = 
ought, in its preſervation : for as property ab- 
ſorbs all legiſlative right, the great object of the 
few will be, not merely to become rich, in order 
to be capable of bribery, but to keep the country 
poor as a fit ſubjea for venality. 
I do believe, that all thoſe whoſe office it is to 
ſtudy the ſigns of the times, ſhould: moſt ſeriouſly 
and ſolemnly meditate on thè preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs throughout the world; and the readieſt and 
molt effectual means of diſperſing the dark and 
portentious cloud that hangs over theſe iſlands as 8 
well as the whole horizon of humanity; and I 
think it bale and puſillanimous, as well as ridicu- | 
lous, to keep up the etiquette of approach, at ſuch | 
a ſeaſon. . The cabin-hoy will run up to the ad- ö 
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mira} on quarter deck, if he ſees a fire near the 
powder room. 

I believe Catholic emancipation to be a great, | 

and glorious meaſure, but T think with Mr. Co- | 

nolly, when he ſaid in January 1792, „ That nge 
would agree in participating with the Catholics | 

> the whole conſtitution, provided they would join | 
"4 I: hand 
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hand in hand, with their Proteſtant brethren, and 8 |. 
lay the axe to the root of corruption. But if | _ 
the preſent {yſtem of corruption were continued, 3 
it would be only making bad worſe; throwing 
new difficulties and new expence in the way of 
members of parliament, making them give more 73 
for their ſeat, which muſt be better paid, princi- 
pal and intereſt ; and thus extending the elective 
franchiſe, would be extending the ſphere of cor- 
ruption and the poverty of the country, which 
pays: for all at the laſt.” 

Many meaſures ſpoken of, are, no doubt, ex- 
cellent, and muſt create well founded popula- 
rity. Even a þlll for partial reform, muſt be. | | 
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acceptable. A bill that would remedy the in- 
toxication of the populace, muſt be neceſſary in 
the education of the Iriſh people. A nation is 
to be cured of a bad habit, preciſely as an indi- 
vidual: by breaking off che habit at once, with a 
' ſualutary wrench of the mind or the manners.— \ 
I| A bill for the aboliſhing the Police, would. de- 
liver the city from a night mare, that for years 
Paſt has ſat heavily upon it. Your Excellency's 
munificence will alſo do much; but ſtill, it is not 
the charity of individuals, or the munificence 
of the great, which can make of a populace, a 
people; of a number, a NATION. Let not the 
þ ſocial intercourſe of the higher and lower orders 
Wl. in this iſland, be ſuſtained merely by charity 
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5 on the One hand, and bleſſings on the other; 
8 by an adequate equivalent given and re- 
cCeived, that might make the poor and rich re- 
ciprocally dependent; and thus endowing every 


individual with an exchangeable value, muſt make 
the happineſs of the community depend, not 
on inadequate and intermitting benevolence, but 
upon the action and re-action of ſeli-intereſls 
a principle conſtant and univerſal. The enjoy- 
ment of the elective right, would do more than 
the combined ſagacity of Swift, benevolence of 
Berkley, and activity of Howard, could effect; 
it would give adequate value to the people; and 
to your Excellency's adminiſtration terreſtrial 

immortality. | 
I-have now, my Lord, to ſeek an apology, for 
the familiarity with which I have ventured to 
addreſs you. I might, perhaps, have aſcribed it 
to ſome peculiarity in an Iriſh atmoſphere, that 
can thus take away from an individual, the ſenſe 
of his own inſignificance; and, even, at this 
moment, make him think himſelf on a level 
with the firſt man in the kingdom in the bound- 
leſs wiſh of ſeeing his fellow-creatures happy. 
I have made but poor claims for attention, in 
having, without ſcruple, profeſſed myſelf an 
United Iriſhman, a Proteſtant Diſſenter, and an 
advocate for Univerſal Suffrage : yet, a ſenſe of 
ſuperior obligation impels me to .declare, be- 
fore 


| 
' 
| 
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fore the face of man, as I do in the fight of 
God, that I believe an union among Iriſhmens 
the only folid baſis of national proſperity ” i 
right of private judgment, the ground of true 
chriſtianity; and an equalization of the elec- | 
tive franchiſe, the ſureſt means of averting dan- . 
ger, and appeaſing the troublous ſpirit of the 
times. ee Ea 

For an attempt to- raiſe that ſpirit, I have, 
myſelf, been accuſed tried, and acquitted; and 
I ſhould deem this tircumſtance another difad- 
vantage, were I to have addreſſed a perſon, who 
did not know the full virtue of a verdict of ac- 
quittal; and the inhumanity, as well as illegality, 
of that language, which attempts to infuſe ſuſ- 
picion and criminality into the exculpating judg- a 
ment of the country. I remain, as I have done, 
in the ſilence of a ſelf-approving- confcience, 
fully ſatisfied with the ſimple fincerity of two 
emphatic words, which I pronounced at the be- 
ginning, and which were returned to my ears, 
at the cloſe of my trial Nr GUT. True. 
—I was not, I am not; and, if there ſtill be a 
doubt of my fincerity, all I can do, 1s to turn 
with ſomewhat of that diſdain * which, ſhould in- 
ſpire a generous nature, ſtruck at by calumny, 
to the God who reads my thoughts in the bot- 
tom of my heart; and to the hallowed memory 
of a virtuous father, to whoſe gentle and gra- 

cious 


cious ſpirit I have been accuſtomed to look up 
in 'every trying ſituation of life; whoſe ap- 
proving ſmile, I think, I ſee, hr I do a 
55 action; and whole imagined frown makes 

me dread to commit a bad one. | 

As a profeſſional man, I have only in excuſe, 
to ſay, -that I think the duties of a good phy- 
ſician and a good citizen by no means in- 


compatible; that there are times, when the bu. 


ſineſs of the public is every man's own buſineſs; * 
and that, while the two other profeſſions are m 
this country filent, (whether from motives of 
intereſt, or ambition, I ſhall not preſume to ſay) 
it is not unbecoming a perſon belonging to one, 
equally liberal, and the moſt untrammeled, to 
give an opinion on public affairs, ſincerely and 
diſinteręſtedly. 

I now pray to God, that your Excellency” 8 
adminiſtration, beginning auſpiciouſly, may ter- 
minate for the happineſs of Ireland, which ne- 
ceſſarily includes your own glory; and that when 
that adminiſtration ceaſes, you may retire, calm, 
and untroubled by one anxious recollection, to 
the ſanctuary of a ſerene conſcience, * to the 
boſom of domeſtic felicity. 


WILLIAM DRENNAN. 


Dosi iN, 


unn 1795. 


